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A VIEW OF GORIZIA SHOWING THE OLD CASTLE ON TH# HILL, 


FORMERLY THE SEAT OF THE COUNTS OF GORIZ. 


The town lies on both sides of the hill dominated by the castle; in the right foreground may be seen a bit of the railway to Cormens. 


visualizing the Isonzo district 

published in this magazine on 
Pages 12 and 13 will reveal the city of 
Gorizia spread out on the banks of the 
Isonzo River, in a natural pocket or 
amphitheatre formed by the surround- 
ing hills. 

To reach and to occupy this amphi- 
theatre has been the task of the Italian 
army for more than a year, and that 
task was pushed to a successful conclu- 
sion on Tuesday morning of last week. 
On that date, which will long serve to 
mark a brilliant page in the martial 
history of modern Italy, the Duke of 
Aosta, accompanied by King Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy, his cousin, rode at the 
head of his army into the conquered 
city. 

Gorizia, a goal of Italian desires, had 
fallen! 

Appreciably to understand the mag- 
nitude of this achievement of the armies 
created and maintained by Porro and 
Cadorna it is necessary only to fix again 
one’s attention to the graphic chart of 
the region. We see the Isonzo River— 
a broad and majestic stream where it 
enters, through several mouths, the 
northern arm of the Adriatic Sea— 
flowing down from a plain which ever 
mounts as it stretches toward the 
north, until, in the region of Sagrado, 
the river bed is cut through rolling hills 
fast approaching the character of cliffs. 
At Gradisca the banks are steep; the 
foothills on either side rapidly give 
way to mountainous heights. Above 
this to the east the tributary Wippach 
River enters, and here begins the pla- 
teau on the northerly and western 
edge of which Gorizia is situated. 

Midway of this plateau, but on the 
right bank, is the town of Podgora, and 


A GLANCE at the graphic drawing 


here is the famous “ bridgehead of Go- 
rizia "—the bridge across the Isonzo 
on which all traffic crosses to Gorizia, 
paralleled by the railway bridge which 
links the line from Cormons and Udine 
with Gorizia. 

The invading Italian armies, push- 
ing their way up the river valley and 
over the flanking hills, between Gra- 
disea and Podgora are confronted with 
the superior Austrian positions in the 
mountains rising at either side—St. 
Michele and St. Martino, with their 
lesser peaks, on the south; Mt. Sabo- 
tine and its spurs on the north. To 
reach Gorizia these towering fortresses, 
held by the Austrians, had to be re- 
duced. For more than a year the Ital- 
ians had essayed this task, only to lose 
on every occasion the footholds they 
fought se hard to gain. 

The campaign which resulted in the 
Italian success was started suddenly, 
pushed swiftly, and followed out with 
great thoroughness. The attack began 
on Aug. 4 in the Monfalcone section, 
east of Rocca. There the Italians 
stormed a very powerful Austrian po- 
sition, taking 143 prisoners. The Aus- 
trians had placed in abandoned trenches 
quantities of bombs which exploded, 
giving off clouds of poisonous gases, 
just as Kimg Victor’s troops entered the 
captured lines. Heavy masses of the 
enemy then made counterattacks, and 
the Italians, stupefied or asphyxiated 
by the gas, were forced to fall back to 
their own trenches. 

On Aug. 5 the [Italian artillery 
sounded the enemy’s whole front with 
the object of distracting his attention 
and fixing the ranges accurately. The 
next day Italian batteries opened fire 
simultaneously on the rocky barrier 
which from Sabotino to Cavario defends 











the Isonzo and Gorizia to the west, and 
against Monte San Michele, which 
forms the northern edge of the Gorizian 
Carso. 

The Italian bomberdment, which 
seems to have been unprecedentedly se- 
vere and unexpected by their enemy, 
had the effect of totally destroying the 
Austrian intrenchments on these lefty 
positions.. This was followed, accord- 
ing to the official accounts, by the cus- 
tomary waves of assault. Infantry col- 
umns advanced supported by a curtain 
of artillery fire, and carried the entire 
formidable Sabotino rampart, the point 
which forms the base of the Gorizia 
bridgehead. On the heights which cov- 
er the city to the west they stormed 
the defenses of Oslavia and of the sum- 
mit of Hill 206, which command Graf- 
fenburg. On the plain they drove in a 
defensive line between the southern 
border of Podgora and the Isonze. They 


threwn up by the Austrians close te Go- 
rizia, am important centre, which ren- 
dered it easy to offer stubborn resist- 
ance and enabled the Austrians to make 
violent counterattacks. Inch by inch, 
and at the cost of generous sacrifices, 
Italian infantry, with the co-operation 
of artillery, conquered first the crest 


peated counterattacks by the Austrians, 
who fought bravely and furiously. 

As a result of all these continuous 
efforts all the heights on the right bank 
of the Isonze, forming the bridgehead 
of Gorizia, and Monte San Michele on 
the left bank, were captured and se- 
curely held by the Ftalians. On the 
night of Aug. $ the line of the Isanzo 
belew Tolmino was assured to the Ital- 
ians, and their guns, dominating Gorizia, 























THE ISONZO RIVER BETWEEN GORIZIA AND MONFALCONE. 


(Photos, Press Iilustrating Co.) 


AT PODGORA, SHOWING THE SHALLOWS OF THE ISONZO. 


also attacked on the right bank of the 
river as far as Sant Andrea. On the 
southern border of the Carso Italian 
troops captured the very strong lines 
on the summit of San Michele and the 
intrenchments running inte the San 
Martino zone. 

Finally, in the Monfalcone section, a 
battalion of Bersaglieri cyclists from 
the Third, Fourth, and Eleventh Reg- 
iments, after a desperate struggle, 
stormed all the defenses on Hill 85 and 
held out there against violent concen- 
trated artillery fire, repulsing furious 
counterattacks by Austrian infantry. 

Possession of the lateral pivots of the 
Gorizia bridgehead being assured by 
the conquest of Monte Sdbetine and 
Monte San Michele, it remained to take 
the imposing barrier formed by the 
heights immediately to the west of the 
city. The battle ebbed and flowed in- 
cessantly for three days. The ground 
was fortified strongly and supported by 
a great number of lines of defense 


drove out the Austrians from among 
in al 

On the morning of the 10th the Ital- 
ian troops, led, as described, by the 
King and the Duke of Aosta, entered 
Gorizia. Since that date stubborn fight- 
ing has extended the Italian gains to 
positions beyond the city on all sides 
and notably in the region of the Do- 
berdo Plateau, the whole of which has 
been officially reported as in Italian 
hands. 

Although the fall of Gorizia seems to 
have come as a sudden blow te the Aus- 
trians, judging by the great quantities 
of war booty reported captured by the 
victors, the Italian bag of Austrian 
prisoners was surprisingly small, be- 
ing in the neighborhood of 15,000. This 
fact seems to indicate that the Austrian 
commanders had withdrawn to other 
fronts a considerable number of their 
forces—another testimonial to the suc- 
cess of the Allies’ plan of co-operative 
offensives. 
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Sergeant Norman Prince, Mass. 


MERICANS have been fighting 
A over in Europe since the very be- 

ginning of the great war. When 
the call to arms rang through France 
and England, American _ students, 
Americars touring for pleasure, hur- 
ried to offer their services. It was not 
a passing whim, a product of the sweep- 
ing excitement of those first days; for 
since then, too, Americans have crossed 
the water to fight in the trenches with 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, or to suc- 
cor their wounded and sick as phy- 
sicians and ambulance drivers and 
stretcher-bearers; ever since, Ameri- 
cans have gone over the Canadian border 
to enlist, until, finally, an American 
Legion was added to the Canadian 
military establishment and sent to 
Europe only a few weeks ago. 

Most of these volunteers are swal- 
lowed up in the mist of anonymity that 
hides most of Europe’s war. But ever 
and again the cable flashes over tales 
of American bravery to thrill American 
stay-at-homes. Already deeds of valor 
nobly done and nobly rewarded have 
enshrined the names of a group of 
daredevils in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen on this side of the water, and 
served to typify the fortitude of those 
others, battling as bravely, dying as 
unflinchingly, lost in the mist. 

Most of these tales that came to us 
here in America at first were of reck- 
less “stunts” of aviators, crowned with 
success; of youths who took part in 
charges and lived to tell of it. But 
then the tragic note was struck. It was 
to death that many of our joking dare- 
devils of the French Foreign Legion 
went when they obeyed the order to ad- 
vance against the German trenches of 
the Champagne, shrouded in gas clouds, 
spitting bullets. It was to death that 
Victor Chapman fell, vanquished in a 
battle of the air by a German adversary- 
And death, mowing to right and left 
on the red fields of the Somme, struck 
down young Alan Seeger, brave soldier 
and inspired poet, whose verses telling 
of the scenes through which he had 
managed to keep alive have sent the 
tears to the eyes of his countrymen, 
the stay-at-homes, and set the blood of 
many of them racing through their veins. 
But others of the little squad whose 
names have come to us still live on and 
may yet have their day when the war 
is over and those who have sowed hero- 
ism gather their harvest. 

“ He engaged voluntarily for the dur- 
ation of the war and has shown re- 
markable bravery, dash and devotion.” 
Thus spoke France in citing for the sec- 
ond time in army orders a young 
American aviator. It was Elliot Cowdin 
of New York City, but the description is 
typical of dozens of other Americans. 

Cowdin’s name bobs up now and then 
in our newspapers, always coupled with 
praise from his French comrades. When 
previously cited in army orders he was 



































Aviator Bert Hall a] 
(at left) and Avia- 
tor Kiffen Rockwell 
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A rr. of the American aviators home from France for a holiday; hey are (left io 
right) Norman Prince, Elliott Cowdin and Witham Thaw, @nd 
(Photos © International News Service.) 





Sergeant Elliott Cowdin, N. Y. 


described thus: “American  citiden. 
Carries out every day long bombard- 
ing expeditions. Excellent pilot.” His 
first experience was with the American 
Ambulance in Paris, but that was too 
far from the front for Cowdin. Rumor 
has it that he made up his mind to be- 
come an aviator though he had never 
run an aeroplane in his life. Rumor or 
not, the fact is that he passed the ex- 
amination as a pilot, though—once 
more rumor is the authority—he ans- 
wered all questions which puzzled him 
with the cryptic words, “ Fifty horse 
power.” And he it was who moved 
heaven and ear’h to get transferred to 
Verdun last Spring because, as he put 
it, there was “the greatest scrap in the 
world.” 

Then there is William Thaw. He is 
remarkable, says the French Govern- 
ment officially, for “skill, dash and 
contempt of danger.” Up to a month 
ago he had fought sixteen aerial fights 
at short range, usually to the detriment 
of his adversaries. He is a Chevalier 
of the French Legion of Honor now. 
Then there is Bert Hall, whose matter- 
of-fact account of himself and his 
“stunts” registers with the reader as 
one long series of thrills. He, and a pal 
of his, Kiffin Rockwell, found them- 
selves sore beset not many days ago 
by a flock of German aviators, so they 
nonchalantly plunged into a cloud, dis- 
appearing from view completely, and 
got safely to earth. 

Then there are the Americans of the 
Foreign Legion. Many who wore its 
uniform are dead now—Champagne and 
Verdun, and the Somme bit cruelly into 
the legion. Time and again its “cadres” 
have been brought to the maximum, 
only to be thinned anew. 

“Our ranks are like Swiss cheese,” 
wrote David King of New York, he of 
the charmed life, to a friend in Paris. 
He was writing from Verdun. “ Men 
fall dead in the ranks from exhaustion,” 
he went on. David King escaped alive 
from Verdun as he had from blood- 
soaked Champagne. 

Now and then a picture of a group 
of American members of the legioa 
reaches this country and you will see, 
squatting among slight young men, the 
brawny form of Bob Scanlan, negro 
ex-pugilist, also, apparently, the pos- 
sessor of a charmed life. And there 
you may also find young Soubiran of 
South Boston, Mass., whose letters from 
the front have been devoured by his 
town-mates and many others all over 
the United States, and Lieutenant 
Sweeney, who got shot and returned 
home on furlough announcing emphatic- 
ally that he was going back to the 
front just as soon as the doctors would 
let him. 

The bloodiest day for Americans in 
the war was Sept. 25, 1915. On that 
day the Foreign Legion, going into ac- 
tion in the great Champagne offensive, 
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SOME AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE FOREIGN LEGION. 
A group photograph taken at the beginning of the war. 


‘was well-nigh cut to pieces. Paul Rock- 
well, an American, a former légionnaire, 
described this terrible day in a graphic 
story which appeared soon after the 
battle. In thrilling sentences he pic- 
tured what that day wes to the ad- 
venturous Americans across the water 
—a day that has since been duplicated 
for them at Verdun and along the blood- 
soaked banks of the Somme. 

The legion was ordered to attack a 
German earthwork shaped like a horse- 
shoe near the Navarin Farm, made 
famous by many a furious struggle be- 
tween Frank and Teuton. At half-past 
8 in the afternoon the legion quietly lined 
up and moved forward out of a clump 
of woods which until then had afforded 
some shelter, though not much, for 


already many had fallen victims to the 
hot German fire. 

“In columns of two, under a heavy 
rain of shrapnel,” says Rockwell, “ they 
started for the position they were or- 
dered to take. The trenches immediate- 
ly before them were filled with French 
troops, and cheers and shouts of en- 
couragement reached the ears of the sol- 
diers of the legion as they leaped over 
the heads of their hidden comrades. 

“ Changing to single file and quick- 
ening their pace into a rapid trot, the 
légionnaires charged across the devas- 
tated No-Man’s Land between the two 
lines, straight into the mouth of the 
horseshoe. 

“ A heavy stream of lead from machine 
guns and rifles caught them from in 














An American ambulance driver, William P. Fay, Harvard, ‘15, in the trenches, 
North of France. 
(© Underwood 4 Usderwood.) 
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killed in the fighting at Navarin Farm. 
(From Medem Photo Service; © A. P. A.) 
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Sergeant Bouligny of New Orleans, one of the Americans in the Foreign Legion 
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Two 

Ameri- 

can Avi- 

ators in 

France: Char- 

les Parsons of 

Holyoke, Mass., (at 

left); Ronald Hoskier 

of South Orange, N. J. 

(right.) 

front and raked them from the sides. 
With a whining, tearing sound, shells 
loaded with shrapnel burst overhead 
on the right and left among the sec- 
tions, but the line never faltered. Whole 
sections fell as if mowed down by one 
sweep of a giant scythe, but others 
leaped forward into their places. 

“Men pitched forward into graves, 
newly dug by bursting shells, to be im- 
mediately covered deep with earth by 
a fresh explosion. A veritable death 
trap seemed to have been set for the 
legion, but each man who went down 
fell facing forward.” 

On they went, always on. Sometimes 
the lead came so thickly, says the 
American historian of that superb 
charge, that fallen men were turned 
over and over and rolled along the 
ground like dead leaves in Autumn. 





Only a few lived to reach the German 
position, but they were enough to bayo- 
net the Germans found there and turn it 
into a French position. Strewn between 
it and the trenches from which they 
had leaped to the assault lay most of 
the famous corps of which a French 
General said: 
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A company of Americans in the Foreign Legion in camp before Rheims, the second German at 
tack upon which they repelled 


(Medem Photo Service ; 
© A. P. A.) 


“Soldiers of the legion, the folds of 
your flag are not broad enough to hold 
your claims to glory!” 

When it was all over they picked up 
from the bloody ground Lieutenant 
Sweeney, with a bullet through his 
breast, and Charles Kincaid of New 
York City, with two in his right shoul- 
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AMERICAN AMBULANCE DRIVERS IN FRONT OF THEIR DUGOUT 


The men are watching an aerial taking place direcily above them. 
nderwood. ) 
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der, and Sergeant Bouligny, from New 
Orleans, and Jack Casey, quondam news- 
paper artist of New York ard Boston, 
and another American called Thompson 
and another called Pullett and many 
more whose names are lost in the war- 
mist. Alan Seeger was spared—for a 
few months. Brawny Bob Scanlon lived 
through it. Young Dowd of Brooklyn 
was likewise spared, and so were Fred 
Capdeville and Narwitz and Heile and 
Lincoln Chatkoff, all Americans. And 
it was written in the book of Fate that 
young David King was to be allowed 
to see that “ greatest scrap,” the one 
at Verdun. : 

Andre Champollion, an American of 
French descent, was another who gave 
his life in this war. Leaving his wife 
and family at the beginning of the 
struggle, he hurried to France, enlist- 
ed, and was soon in the thick of the 
murderous work at the front. It was 
in the woods of Le Pétre, blood-soaked 
every inch of them, that Champollion 
got his death wound. Still another to 
die was George Williamson, a young 
Harvard graduate, who got a commis- 
sion in the British Army and was killed 
in Flanders. : 

Another American killed in France 
whose name had become known to his 
countrymen was Russell Kelly of New 
York, who enlisted in the foreign Le- 
gion in November, 1914. His letters 
home describing his adventures, breezy, 
slangy, and full of the vim and humor 
of a genuine American boy, were pub- 
lished in newspapers here and made 
him popular with readers from coast to 
coast. He was reported dead after the 
fighting around Givenchy in June, 1915, 
but the report was not officially con- 
firmed until January of this year. At 
that time, along with Kelly, four other 
Americans were teported dead— Kenneth 
Weeks, playwright and short story writ- 


er of Cambridge, Mass.; Harman Edwin 
Hall of Chicago, John Earle Fiske of 
Wooster, Ohio, and Henry Farnsworth 
of Boston. 

The most recent death to bring home 
to Americans the grimness of the war 
is that of Victor Chapman of New York 
City, the first American airman to die 
in the service of France. His career in 
the French Army up to his end was one 
of brilliant daring. Some of his “stunts” 
were such as to elicit unbounded admi- 
ration from his comrades. 

Once he was wounded in an encounter 
with a Fokker aeroplane which swooped 
down upon him from a height of 12,000 
feet. Another time he and several other 
preePresnsnts Cowdin, and Norman 
Prince of Boston—under command of a 


AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE FOREIGN LEGION IN AN ARGONNE TRENCH. 
At the extreme righ! is seen Bob Scanlon, 
(© International Film 


the o ez-pugilist from New York. 
ervice. ) 


French Captain, got into a fight with a 
superior squadron of German aircraft. 
The Frenchman and Prince soon shot 
away all their ammunition and were 
obliged to descend. Then Cowdin’s ma- 
chine gun got jammed, putting him out 
of the mélée. Only Chapman and Hall 
were left to engage the greatly superior 
forces of the enemy. But they went at 
it and managed to hold their own until 
some French machines came flying to 
the rescue and drove the Germans away. 

Of another air “scrap” in which he 
took part only a few days before his 
death Chapman wrote: 

“A regular hail of bullets all around 
my machine riddled it. The controls 
were so damaged that only by holding 
them with the hand was I able to make 


a landing. I was lucky to get off with 
only a slight scalp wound, insufficient 
to cause me to leave the front.” 

So keen was the admiration of the 
French for Chapman’s bravery that it 
was reported that the French air com- 
mander on the sector where the young 
American was stationed flew expressly 
from the base to the hospital where 
Chapman was recovering from his 
wound to decorate him with the Military 
Medal and the War Cross. 

A few days later he plunged to his 
death, fighting over Verdun against two 
German adversaries, and the tragic note 
had been struck again in the annals of 
the Americans fighting in Europe. 


THOMAS R. YBARRA. 
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MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE FIELD SERVICE IN FRANCE, 


At ther base station back of the fighting zones. 
nderwood. ) 
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French Rest Under the Cliffs at Barleux. 
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: i i i i Vill f Barleux on the Somme, which village they later captured 
French soldiers resting under the cliffs in the ne ee ee arie ‘seven Siasaunens hah 
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Masks That Make Their Wearers Monster-Men Appear 
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BRITISH INFANTRYMEN AT THE CREW OF AN AUS- 
DRILL ACCUSTOMING THEM- TRIAN 1G MONS OPLANE 








WEARING MO OUS GAS 
SELVES TO THE GAS MASKS MASKS AS A PRECAUTION 


THEY WILL HAVE TO AGAINST THE PLOSION 


WEAR IN THE TRENCHES. ow a Ok 3 BOMB S. 


(Paul Thompeon. ) (Central News Photo Service.) 
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A BRITISH MACHINE-GUN SQUAD HOLDING AN ADVANCED TRENCH NEAR POZIERES; 
THE MEN ARE WEARING MASKS IN. ANTICIPATION OF A GERMAN GAS ATTACK. 


(© A. P. A.; from Medem Photo Service.) 
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THE DISTRICT OF GORIZIA AND T 


This drawing has been specially prepared for The New York Times Mid-Week Pictorial 
to show the difficult theatre of war in which the Italian operations culminating in the 


capture of Gorizia have been carried out. A study of this graphic chart will reveal the dif- 


ficult steps overcome in the Italian advance on the 


the matter of a year, steps embodying successively 
gora, of the bridgehead on the Isonzo itself. the 





On page two will be found an article gicin 
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THE ISONZO THEATRE OF WAR 
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ance on the city which they had been besieging for heights to the north and south of the city, with the eventual occupation of the high slopes 
of Mt. Sabotina and Mt. St. Michele, to be followed swiftly by the advance over the Isonzo 


successively the capture of the ridges around Pod- 
9 itself. the reduction of Austrian positions on the bridge and the occupation of Gorizia itself. (Drawn by Otto Kurth: © 1916.) 


ticle giting details of the capture of Gorizia nal 



































War Booty Taken from the Germans by the Allies 
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TAKEN FROM THEGERMANS 


A German cap- 
tive has been, 
‘set to work 
cleaning some 
of his coun- 7 
try’s ordnance 
captured by 
the’. British. 4... 
' This piece is a © 
minen - werfer, 
or mine-throw- 
er; it is made @ 
of wood and & 
bound around # 
with twine. 
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A German trench mortar, captured by a brigade of the 


British Royal Field Artillery. These squat pi of ordnance 
can be fired from the narrow trenches; ie throw bombs. 
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A German field mortar of 105 millimeters captured by the 
French in the fighting at Herbecourt. This example shows how 


guns of the toughest tempered steel may be all but shot 


away. 
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This giant field telescope was 


more the German thoroughness, its powerful lens enabling the German officers to make very accurate observations of activities in the allied lines. 


(Photos © Interngtional Film Service.) 





the booty captured by French Colonial troops in one of the battles of the Somme. It serves to illustrate once 
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Turrets, Spires, Roofs and Ruins, from Flanders to Vosges. 
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The famous North France chateau of Villers-Chatel transformed into The residence of King Albert of Belgium at La Panne, in Flanders. 
(Photos, Paul Thompson.) 


a military ambulance base. 
(Press INustrating Co.) 
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, The Town Hall at Peronne—objective of the : . ‘ 
Passed at last by the war wave: The Church French drive—decorated by President Poincaré “ Hag oF a a au ae 


of St. Jean des Vignes, partly ruined, in Soissons. (1. week before the war broke out in honor of 
Peronne’s resistance to the Germans in 1870-1871. 
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7. 
An ingeniously constructed shelter built by French soldiers in the French poilus inspecting the remains of a church in a recently cap- 
tured position on the Somme front. 


rear of their first-line trenches. 
(Medem Photo Service.) (© American Press Association.) 
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An army field chapel built of rattan by the Serbian 
soldiers in their base camp on the Macedonian frontier. 
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Where the stork and the Annamite keep guard together. To these men from Cochin China 


it is a sign of good luck to have the bird build its nest on the roof of their camp lookout. 
(Photos Paul Thompson.) 
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Russian Peasant 
By Charles Johnston 


Life and 
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THE WOMEN DANCE! PEASANTS ON A FETE DAY IN 
NORTHERN RUSSIA, WITH THE MEN AWAY AT THE WAR. 
(Press Ilustrating Co.) 














OW many of us realize how im- 


mense the Russian Empire 

really is; some 8,000,000 square 
miles in extent, as compared to about 
3,000,000 for the continental United 
States, or close on three times as large 
as our land from Maine to California; 
and with a population of some 170,000,- 
000—that is, with a white population 
about double the white population of 
this country; or, to put it in another 


our whole white population; and the 
same thing, of course, is true of the 
gentler sex; they nearly equal the 
whole body of our citizens; more than 
this, so high has the birthrate been in 
Russia that the increase from births in 
Russia is at least three times as great 
as the increase from births in this 
country; and the main element of the 
population, the Slav Russians, is also 
the element which is most rapidly 





way, the males of Russia are equal to 








growing. A great nation, great in the 
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(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood. ) 
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IN THE RUSSIAN LAKE REGION: STACK- 
ING RYE WHICH HAS BEEN HARVESTED. 
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present and destined to be much great- 
er in the future; a nation to be reck- 
oned with; a nation to make friends 
with while the sun shines. 

Next, it should be borne in mind that 
there are very few big towns in Rus- 
sia. The two capitals, Petrograd and 
Moscow; the two chief ports, Odessa 
and Riga—that almost exhausts the list 
of really considerable towns. And, for 
the remainder, the little towns are in- 
finitely less important than the vil- 
lages; for some three-quarters or more 
of the whole Russian people are vil- 
lage-dwellers and farmers; that is, 
perhaps 120,000,000 in all. And the Rus- 
sian villages in which these 120,000,000 


people dwell, while they have their very 
attractive sides, and, in some things, 
a very attractive life, which has given 
abundant inspiration to the great Rus- 
sian novelists and painters, and whose 
wonderfully rich folk-songs have sup- 
plied an endlessly rich material to Rus- 
sian musicians and composers—yet at 
the same time we, who are accustomed 
to “all the modern improvements” in 
our houses, would find Russian village 
life in many things painfully, exaspe- 
ratingly primitive. 

To begin with, while there are charm- 
ing cottage styles in the Summer col- 
onies of the big towns, there is little 
style or charm in the house of the Rus- 
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sian villager; it is almost always built 
of wood, (largely because of the lack 
of stone in that flat, hilless land and 
the abundance of pine forests;) sec- 
ondly, perhaps, because small saw mills 
are far from being as abundant there 
as they are with us, the houses are 
built of rough logs with the bark on. We 
should call them, indeed, “log cabins,” 
and not houses at all. In log cabins, 
therefore, in the midst of an immense 
sweep of unfenced fields set about with 
pine forests, dwell more Russians than 
the whole number of our population. 

The long, hot Summer months are, or 
were before the war, given almost 
wholly to field work, and, in the ab- 
sence, or at least scarcity, of modern 
agricultural implements, such as reap- 
ing and harvesting machines, all hands 
in the villages turned out and spent 
the whole day in the fields, in pict- 
uresque regiments, who whiled away the 
tedious hours with wonderfully rich and 
excellent part singing. When one hears 
it said that these Russian peasant folk 
are largely illiterate, one should re- 
member that, very largely because of 
that, they have a great traditional lit- 
erature of stories and songs, with which 
cheap magazines and phonographs 
would, without doubt, have played 
havoc. 

In the long, white Winters has grown 
up in the village world of Russia some- 
thing which exists nowhere else in the 
world—an immense development of 
“village industries,” as compared, let 
us say, with the “cottage industries ” 
of Ireland or France. So it comes that 
all the villages in one region have be- 
come organized for the manufacture of 
copper tea urns, which are called “ sam- 
ovars,” that is, self-boilers; the vil- 
lages of another region make wood 
carving; of another, metal bells; of 
another, baskets, and so forth. The 
present importance of this we shall 
see in a moment; its importance, I 
mean, for the war. 

Just as our land is divided into States, 
so Russia is divided into “ gubernias,” 
or “governments,” each with a Gov- 
ernor, as our States have. And, as our 
States are further cut up into counties, 
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A house of the better sort owned by well-to-do 
» peasants; it has plastered walls and 
serviceable uindows. 























A Turkoman woman before her 
thatched doorway. 


In festive garments: peasant women 
of Vyatka district. 





A working-girl of Esthonia, on the 


Gulf of Finland. 
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A FAMILY GROUP, NORTH RUSSIA. 


(Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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THE PEASANT FAMILIES ARE OFTEN VERY LARGE. 
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so the “ gubernias” of Russia are cut 
up into districts called “ volosts.” Each 
district has its little parliament, its 
“ district Zemstvo ”"—the word Zemstvo 
coming from “ zemlya,” meaning land, 
thus Novaya Zemlya (usually spelled 
wrongly with a “b”) means “ the new 
land ”—Newfoundland of the East. And 
each year, for a few days, men from 
each district Zemstvo meet in the “ gu- 
bernia ” Zemstvo, so that there is thus 
a network of small peasant and land- 
lord Parliaments all over Russia. 

When the war began, the thirty-odd 
“ gubernia”’ Zemstvos got together in 
Moscow, formed an All-Zemstvo League, 
and offered its services to the War 
Office. The offer was promptly ac- 
cepted, and, more completely organiz- 
tg the already existent system of vil- 
lage industries, the All-Zemstvo League 
began to make and gather supplies for 
the army; all sorts of things, such as 
underwear, shoes, furs (made of sheep- 
skin) for the Carpathians, rations; all 
came streaming in like a river upon 
the Russian soldiers. 

Russia has a male population, as we 
saw, of about 85,000,000. Of these, 
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Left) 
A Tartar 
village where 
the chief traffic is 
in hides and tallow; (at 
right) a characteristic country 
house in the heart of Russia; it is 
built of logs. 
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HAYMAKING IN THE ra 2e PEASANT LABORERS OF BOTH 


some 3,000,000 have gone under in the 
war, some 3,000,000 have recently been 
added to the fighting line, some 3,000,- 
000 are now training in barracks, some 
3,000,000 are helping the actual com- 
batants. There remain some 70,000,000 
males, of whom one-third, perhaps, are 
of age effectively to help; and all these, 
with a total of 40,000,000 of the gentler 
sex, are available for the “ mobilization 
of the nation,” in work such as that of 
the All-Zemstvo League. 

Of the women a very large number 
have gone into the factories; many to 
take the places of men at the front; 
more, to do new work created by the 
war, including vast munition plants in 
the coal and iron region in the Donets 
Valley, in Southern Russia, and other 
vast new munition plants in the iron 
region of the Ural Mountains, where 




















THE GREAT MARKET-PLACE IN MOSCOW ON A SUNDAY. 
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steel is now being produced by the fin- 
est modern methods; and where an 
enormous amount of the heaviest work 
is being carried out by the sturdy Rus- 
sian peasant women, who have been 
compared to the tireless, sexless work- 
ers in an ant hill. 

So the war has changed the web of 
Russian villages amid their vast, un- 
fenced fields begirt with pine woods, 
in these ways: There are fewer young 
men; they are at the front, or dead, or 
captured; there are fewer women; 
many of them are toiling in munition 
factories; but those who remain par- 
take of a new life; through the effective 
efforts of the All-Zemstvo League they 
form elements in the largest organiza- 
tion in the world, the one national pro- 
ductive community on earth. 


CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

















(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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In the Russian Ranks—Giant, Amazon, and Youth 


THE 
MED- 
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In the centre of this photograph is seen Mille. Tania, a Russian girl of sixteen who is serving in the ranks of Brusiloff’s armies 
she has been recommended for the cross of St. George on account of bravery on the field of action. At her right stands 
a giant Russian infantryman, the tallest soldier in the division, and at her left a young Russian volunteer of fifteen years. 
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This drawing, entitled ‘“‘Resignation, or Under the German Heel in Belgium,” is from the pen of Lucien Jonas, and purports to depict “‘a scene 
in one of the occupied towns of Belgium.” It is M. Jonas who has been officially designated to draw and paint scenes of the great war 
for the military museum of France. (From The Sphere, London; copyright in U. 8. A. by N. ¥. H. Co.) 
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